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The  President's  Message  appears  on  page  26. 


Editor's  Message 

I  hope  that  the  content  of  this  Keynoter  will  remind  every  political  collector  that  our  hobby 
encompasses  much  more  than  just  those  items  created  on  behalf  of  candidates  for  public 
office  at  the  national,  state,  and  local  levels.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  and  rewarding 
collecting  opportunities  have  been  created  by  what  we  label  "cause"  movements,  those 
groups  (and  sometimes  solitary  individuals)  who  have  sought  to  sway  their  fellow 
Americans  not  on  candidates  or  parties  but  on  beliefs  that  challenge  the  status-quo.  Our 
history  as  a  people  is  rich  with  such  movements,  representing  every  segment  of  the  political 
spectrum  from  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  to  the  "Wobblies."  Although  cause  movements  have  often 
operated  outside  of  the  mainstream  political  process,  others  have  exercised  a  profound 
impact  upon  elective  politics,  as  students  of  such  presidential  campaigns  as  John  C. 
Fremont's  1856  effort,  both  camps  in  the  1896  "battle  of  the  standards,"  and  the  recent 
Reagan  triumph  can  attest.  Indeed,  my  own  collection  has  only  one  1980  Reagan-related 
button;  it  reads  "Welcome  to  the  West,  Property:  U.S.  Govt."  To  me,  this  momento  of  the 
western  "Sagebrush  Rebellion"  tells  us  more  about  Reagan's  victory  than  many  of  the 
Reagan  campaign  buttons  we  have  catalogued  in  our  "Project  1980."  The  same  might  be 
said  for  some  of  the  recent  "Moral  Majority"  items. 

The  abundance  of  excellent  material  is  by  no  means  the  only  attraction  of  cause  collecting. 
Most  cause  items  not  directly  associated  with  presidential  politics  tend  to  be  priced  very 
reasonably  compared  to  presidentials  (and  even  some  locals,  of  late).  A  discerning  cause 
collector  with  very  limited  resources  could  easily  put  together  an  excellent  collection  of 
suffragist,  temperance,  labor,  nativist,  or  Klan  artifacts  without  flirting  with  bankruptcy. 
While  I  have  no  quarrel  with  a  collector  who  would  pay  several  thousand  dollars  for  a  drab 
little  Cox-Roosevelt  celluloid,  my  recent  acquisition  of  a  hitherto  unknown  American 
Republican  silk  in  mint  condition  with  marvellous  graphics  for  under  $50  makes  me  happy 
that  some  of  us  "march  to  the  beat  of  a  different  drummer." 

Another  attraction  for  collectors  of  this  sort  of  items  is  APIC's  active  and  enthusiastic 
Cause  Chapter  and  its  newsletter  The  Cause,  an  always  informative,  occasionally 
doctrinaire,  but  never  dull  publication  very  ably  edited  by  John  O'Brien.  Their  almost 
evangelical  eagerness  to  share  this  aspect  of  collecting  with  others  led  directly  to  our 
decision  to  feature  causes  and  their  artifacts  in  this  Keynoter  and  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  co-operation  in  making  the  issue  a  success.  APIC  members  interested  in  cause  collecting 
or  in  learning  more  about  it  should  get  in  touch  with  Perry  Heidelberger,  John  O'Brien,  Ted 
Watts,  or  other  chapter  mainstays. 

This  Keynoter  barely  scratches  the  surface  of  the  wealth  of  cause  material.  We  plan  to  run 
more  features  of  this  sort  in  future  issues,  as  part  of  our  continuing  efforts  to  make  the 
Keynoter  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  diverse  dimensions  of  the  hobby  of  political  collecting. 
We  look  forward  to  continued  co-operation  from  cause  collectors  interested  in  sharing  their 
expertise  with  fellow  APIC  members,  for  such  assistance  is  essential  to  a  publication  of 
quality. 

Roger  Fischer 
1930  Hartley  Road 
Duluth,  MN  55803 
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IN  THE  NEXT  ISSUE 

The  summer  Keynoter  will  feature  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  Alton  Parker  and  the  election 
of  1904,  with  a  special  article  on  Booker  T. 
Washington  and  Equality,  showing 
many  previously  unpictured  items. 
Regular  features  will  include  part  6  of 
APIC's  Project  1980,  multigate  posters 
and  postcards  of  the  1920s. 
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Labor's  Left 

Radical  Labor  Movements  in  America 
By  Ted  Watts 


The  basic  dichotomy  in  American  labor  began  to  develop 
early  in  our  history.  During  the  colonial  period,  our  work 
force  consisted  mainly  of  independent  artisans, 
agricultural  workers,  black  slaves,  and  white  indentured 
servants.  The  first  craft  unions  were  born  in  the  late 
eighteenth  century,  leading  to  the  first  known  strikes.  The 
Industrial  Revolution  moved  from  England  to  America 
shortly  afterwards,  beginning  with  the  textile  mills  in  New 
England.  With  the  introduction  of  machinery  a  polarity 
began.  The  need  for  workers  to  tend  the  machines 
attracted  workers  from  the  surrounding  countryside  and 
provided  jobs  for  the  unskilled  in  the  small  towns.  This 
development  had  a  profound  effect  on  American 
demography  and  raised  great  fears  among  the  artisans. 
Shoemakers  were  particularly  threatened  by 
mechanization.  Isolated  textile  mill  fires  of  suspicious 
origins  occurred,  but  nothing  comparable  to  the  Luddite 
smashing  of  looms  in  England  took  place.  Apprehension 
generated  by  the  factory  system  and  the  severe  Panic  of 
1837  led  to  the  creation  of  some  local  workingmen's  parties 
and,  as  a  result,  a  labor  press  (The  Voice  of  Industry,  The 
Working  Men's  Advocate,  The  Spirit  of  the  Age,  etc.).  For 
the  most  part,  "workie"  leaders  were  conservatives,  men 
imbued  with  the  Jeffersonian  ideal  of  an  agrarian-artisan 
America  who  found  the  inexorable  advance  of  the  machine 
unnerving. 

Our  size  and  unlimited  resources  made  possible 
continued  industrialization  at  a  gradual  pace  during  the 
1840's  and  1850's,  then  much  more  rapidly  during  and 
after  the  Civil  War  as  a  result  of  advances  in  technology, 
unstinting  government  subsidization,  and  incredible 
exploitation  of  workers.  These  excesses  produced  positive 
responses  from  laborers.  William  H.  Sylvis,  an  iron 
molder,  organized  the  first  nationwide  union  alliance,  the 
National  Labor  Union.  In  1869,  the  year  Sylvis  died  (and 
with  him  the  NLU),  the  Knights  of  Labor  was  founded  by 
Uriah  S.  Stephens.  The  Knights  dominated  the  labor  scene 
under  Grand  Master  Workman  Terence  V.  Powderly  from 
1878  until  the  birth  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
1886.  Both  the  NLU  and  the  Knights  and  their  leaders 
have  generally  been  dismissed  as  ineffectual  failures. 
Although  neither  organization  survived  into  the  twentieth 
century,  both  deserve  examination,  for  they  represent  one 
side  of  the  bi-polar  labor  movement  in  America. 

Both  Sylvis  and  Stephens  were  born  in  the  1820's, 
became  Jacksonians  as  young  men,  and  saw  the  excesses 
of  the  new  industrialism  as  destructive  and  terrifying.  The 
groups  they  founded  were  both  idealistic,  almost  Utopian. 
Both  the  National  Labor  Union  and  the  Knights  rejected  a 
common  ground  with  capitalists  and  the  belief  that  "wage 
slavery"  was  here  to  stay.  Sylvis  urged,  "The  interests  of 
capital  and  labor  are  as  widely  separated  as  the  poles — if 
we  desire  permanent  relief,  we  must  strike  at  the  root  of  the 


Woven  ribbon  showing  Terrence  V.  Powderly, 
Grand   Master  Workman  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  a  secret  labor  society  of  the  1880's. 
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evil;  we  must  adopt  such  means  as  will  strike  down  the 
whole  system  of  wages  for  labor.  We  must  adopt  a  system 
that  will  divide  the  profits  of  labor  among  those  who 
produce  them."  An  1882  platform  adopted  by  a  Knights 
chapter  in  New  York  declared,  "There  can  be  no  harmony 
between  capital  and  labor  under  the  present  industrial 
system,  for  the  simple  reason  that  capital  consists  of 
unpaid  labor  in  the  shape  of  profits  wrongfully  extorted 
from  the  producer,  who  possesses  neither  the  land  nor  the 
means  of  production."  Both  the  NLU  and  the  Knights 
supported  the  rights  of  women,  organized  newly  freed 
black  workers,  and  saw  clearly  that  the  prosperity  of 
skilled  workers  rested  upon  organizing  the  unskilled.  Not 
always  level-headed,  practical  thinkers,  however,  the 
leaders  of  the  NLU  and  the  Knights  also  embraced 
producers'  co-operatives,  the  "Greenback"  movement,  and 
Henry  George's  single  tax  and  land  reform  proposals. 

The  threat  posed  by  these  organizations  can  be 
understood  by  the  responses  of  the  capitalists:  refusal  to 
recognize  them,  blacklists,  anti-union  pledges,  physical 
violence  at  the  hands  of  the  police,  militia,  and  vigilantes, 
infiltration  by  spies  and  Pinkertons,  importation  of 
immigrants  and  blacks  as  strikebreakers,  and  destruction 


of  co-operatives  by  refusal  to  grant  credit  and  refusal  to 
move  their  goods  on  the  rails.  The  oppression  and  wage 
cuts  that  prompted  railroad  strikes  in  1877  were  followed 
by  even  more  repression,  until  workers  became  alienated. 
As  historian  Norman  Ware  has  written,  "Labor  became  an 
outlaw,  the  wage-earner  a  member  of  a  sub-community  or 
class,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  general  community  to 
which  he  had,  at  least  in  theory,  always  belonged." 

Since  the  early  1870's  there  had  been  a  Socialist 
movement  in  America,  highlighted  by  the  Socialist 
International's  decision  to  move  its  headquarters  to  New 
York  in  1872.  In  1874  Adolph  Strasser  and  Peter  J. 
McGuire  organized  the  Social  Democratic  party.  With  the 
arrival  of  Johann  Most  from  London  in  1882,  a  vigorous 
anarchist  group  was  formed,  led  by  Most  in  New  York  and 
August  Spies  and  Albert  Parsons  (also  a  Knight  and  a 
Socialist)  in  Chicago.  Although  socialism  and  anarchism 
were  regarded  as  identical  by  press  and  public  alike,  there 
were  basic  differences.  Socialism  was  reconciled  to 
industrialism's  existence  and  was  itself  structured  and 
bureaucratic;  anarchism,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
essentially  reactionary  in  its  yearning  for  a  return  to  a 
simpler  pre-industrial  world.  However  idyllic  their  vision 


T.V.  Powderly, 

G.  M.  W. 
LABOR  DAY 

Sept.  2nd.  1889. 

L.  A.  3933, 

K  of  Li. 


All  items  shown  actual  size  except  as  noted. 
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Ettor  and  Giovannitti,  who  were  arrested  during  the 
1912  Lawrence,  Mass.  textile  strike;  the  same  strike 
that  produced  "We  want  bread,  and  roses,  too." 
Two  San  Francisco  labor  organizers  accused  of 
bombing  a  '"Preparedness  Day"  parade  in  1916.  They 
were  both  eventually  acquitted,  but  not  before  Tom 
Mooney  had  been  in  prison  until  1939. 
Memorial  piece  of  Samuel  Gompers,  a  founder  and 
first  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
(AF  of  L). 

Gastonia,  North  Carolina.  1929. 
Harry  Bridges,  maritime  Union  official. 
Although  in  the  format  of  a  novelty  button,  this 
item  appears  to  be  related  to  the  Flint  UAW  sit- 
down  strike  in  1937. 


IS  QASTONIA  £ 


A 

Nation  Wide 
Sit-Down 
Strike 


In  New  York,  an  evening  mass  meeting  drew  20,000  in 
Union  Square  to  hear  labor  publisher  John  Swinton  argue 
that  machines  had  made  the  shortened  workday  possible. 
In  Chicago  the  killing  of  International  Harvester  strikers 
by  police  led  to  a  protest  meeting  in  Haymarket  Square 
three  days  later  at  which  several  policemen  were  killed  by 
a  bomb  thrown  by  an  unknown  member  of  the  crowd.  May 
Day  was  celebrated  in  America  until  1892  when  it  moved  to 
Europe.  It  was  to  return  later. 


(one  which  Robert  Owen  or  Arthur  Brisbane  or  even 
Horace  Greeley  would  have  found  comfortable,  according 
to  Norman  Ware),  their  means  of  attaining  it  -- 
assassination  and  terror  --  were  another  matter.  The 
political  and  economic  frustrations  of  the  activist  minority 
in  the  1870's  and  1880's  led  to  an  easy  shifting  from 
socialism  to  anarchism  and  back,  and  to  temporary 
alliances  of  trade  unionists,  radicals,  and  the  Knights  in 
endless  permutations  and  combinations.  A  common 
phenomenon  was  a  triple  loyalty  to  a  trade  union,  the 
Knights,  and  the  Socialist  Labor  party. 

With  the  founding  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
in  1886,  business  unionism  became  firmly  established. 
Although  founders  Samuel  Gompers,  Adolph  Strasser, 
and  P.  J.  McGuire  had  all  been  interested  in  socialism  as 
young  men,  they  set  the  course  of  their  organization  in  an 
opposite  direction.  Political  activity  was  suppressed  and 
capitalism  embraced,  with  sights  lowered  to  simply 
making  an  attempt  to  get  a  piece  of  the  action.  Thus  the  old 
polarity  became  institutionalized,  the  status-quo  men  of 
the  AFL  against  the  radicals,  the  skilled  workers  of  the 
Federation  versus  the  unskilled  and  unorganized. 

Important  radical  activities  during  this  period  were 
movements  to  establish  days  of  nationwide  labor  activism. 
The  first  Labor  Day  celebration,  organized  by  militants  in 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  was  held  in  Union  Square  in  New 
York  on  Tuesday,  September  5,  1882,  with  participants 
deprived  of  a  day's  pay  for  missing  work.  In  1894  the  day 
was  made  a  national  holiday.  May  Day  acquired  much 
more  significance  among  labor  radicals.  In  1884  both  the 
Federation  of  Trades  and  the  Knights  endorsed  the  idea  of 
a  national  strike  on  May  1,  1886,  to  agitate  for  an  eight- 
hour  workday  at  full  pay.  Fearing  potential  violence,  T.  V. 
Powderley  suggested  instead  that  Knights  write  essays  (to 
be  published  on  Washington's  birthday  in  1886)  on  the 
eight-hour  question,  but  the  May  Day  idea  caught  on 
anyway.  Such  establishment  newspapers  as  the  New  York 
Times  attacked  the  Knights  for  usurping  a  day 
traditionally  devoted  to  children's  picnics  (and  "moving 
day"  for  apartment  dwellers),  but  despite  Powderley  and 
the  Times  May  1,  1886,  was  a  day  of  widespread  activism. 


Two  buttons  upper  left  from  Workers  Alliance,  a  left- 
wing  labor  group  of  the  1930's;  others  are 
representative  strike,  organizing  and  political  action 
items. 
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A  selection  of  union  membership  and  dues  payment  buttons. 


In  the  1890's  Eugene  V.  Debs,  harking  back  to  Sylvis  and 
the  Knights,  organized  the  American  Railway  Union  to 
bring  together  all  railroad  workers  with  various  skill  levels 
and  jobs  into  one  collective  union.  Capital  had  always 
been  able  to  pit  fireman  against  engineer  and  brakeman, 
one  craft  union  against  another,  while  track  and  shop 
workers  were  left  out  altogether  and  remained 
unorganized.  Although  crushed  during  the  Pullman  strike 
by  the  intervention  of  President  Cleveland  (who  had  little 
to  lose  politically,  as  the  northern  labor  vote  was  solidly 
Republican  throughout  the  Gilded  Age),  the  Debs  idea 
behind  the  ARU  did  not  die  out. 

The  highhanded  tactics  of  the  robber  barons  up  to  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  caused  some  concern  even  to 
the  establishment.  The  Progressive  movement  associated 
with  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jane  Addams,  and  other 
reformers  during  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century 
was  really  rooted  in  a  fear  that  perhaps  they  had  let 
oppression  of  the  workers  go  too  far.  An  example  was  the 
threat  posed  by  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  begun 
in  1905  by  Debs,  Bill  Haywood,  and  Socialist  Labor  party 
leader  Daniel  De  Leon  to  advance  this  creed:  "The  working 
class  and  the  employing  class  have  nothing  in  common.  . 
.Between  these  two  classes  a  struggle  must  go  on  until  the 
workers  of  the  world  organize  as  a  class,  take  possession  of 
the  earth  and  the  machinery  of  production,  and  abolish  the 
wage  system."  Although  Debs  dropped  out  to  seek  a 
political  solution  with  the  Socialist  party  and  De  Leon 
withdrew  into  cranky  isolation  within  the  miniscule  SLP, 
the  IWW  went  on  organizing  the  unorganized  and 
capturing  the  public's  attention  with  its  songs  and  its 
militancy.  The  measure  of  its  threat  may  be  seen  in  the 
murders  of  Joe  Hill  and  Wesley  Everst  and  the  mass 


arrests  of  "Wobblies"  during  the  1919-1920  Palmer  raids. 
The  IWW  still  exists  and  a  petition  drive  to  exonerate  Joe 
Hill  (ignored  by  the  governor  of  Utah)  is  currently  being 
waged. 

World  War  I  split  the  world  socialist  movement,  but  the 
American  labor  movement  waxed  fat  with  war  production 
jobs.  As  a  gesture  of  world  labor  solidarity,  however,  the 
IWW  launched  an  official  campaign  to  sabotage  the  war 
effort.  "Wobblies"  did  not  suffer  alone.  During  a  July,  1916, 
"Preparedness  Day"  parade  in  San  Francisco  a  bomb 
exploded  that  killed  ten  people  and  injured  more  than  40. 
Within  hours  left-wing  AFL  activists  Thomas  J.  Mooney 
and  Warren  K.  Billings  were  charged  with  the  bombing.  A 
witness  testified  that  he  had  seen  Billings  place  a  suitcase 
against  a  wall  and  then  confer  with  Mooney  (a  well  known 
opponent  of  the  war)  minutes  before  the  blast.  As  a  result, 
Mooney  was  sentenced  to  death  (later  commuted  by 
Wilson)  and  Billings  to  a  life  term.  Although  the  key 
witness  later  confessed  to  perjury,  both  men  were  kept  in 
prison  until  the  1930's.  Billings  was  paroled,  but  Mooney 
stubbornly  insisted  upon  a  full  pardon,  which  finally  came 

Mm  fr  \ 

1.  Company-sponsored  American  Labor  League 
button.  Company  unions  have  been  an  historic 
response  to  the  threat  of  Union  organizing. 

2.  Anti-C.I.O.  button. 
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in  1939.  Many  authorities  believe  that  Mooney's  successful 
leadership  of  a  streetcar-workers'  strike  led  to  his  being 
framed.  He  lived  only  three  years  after  his  release. 

The  post-war  years  were  not  good  ones  for  American 
labor.  The  steelworkers'  union,  broken  in  1892  by  the 
Homestead  strike  only  to  regroup  during  the  war,  was 
smashed  again  in  the  1919  steel  strike.  The  whole  labor 
movement  was  weakened  by  hard  times  caused  by  post- 
war conversion.  Often  the  AFL  was  its  own  worst  enemy. 
It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  blacks  were  lured  to 
northern  cities  to  jobs  as  strike  breakers,  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  unions  they  "scabbed"  on  were  lily-white 
organizations  that  would  not  accept  black  members. 
During  the  1920's  the  AFL  began  setting  up  segregated 
craft  unions  (known  euphemistically  as  "federal  unions") 
for  black  workers.  The  first  black  union  was  A.  Philip 
Randolph's  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters,  founded 
in  1925  with  funds  from  the  Socialist  party.  It  was  not 
admitted  to  the  AFL  until  1929  and  then  only  as  a  federal 
union. 

During  the  depression  years  of  the  1930's  the  idea  of 
industrial  unionism  --  organizing  the  unskilled  as  Sylvis, 
the  Knights,  the  ARU,  and  the  IWW  had  championed  - 


Upper  :  IWW  Membership  badge  from  WWI.  The 
imagery  of  the  Dutch  wooden  shoes  (or  sabots) 
symbolizing  sabotage  of  the  war  effort.  Remaining 
items  from  1920's  -  1930's:  representative  membership 
and  dues  buttons  for  IWW  and  several  of  its  constituent 
unions. 

International  Worl 


reappeared  as  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  or 
CIO.  Naturally  there  was  bitter  opposition  from  the  AFL. 
John  L.  Lewis,  his  aide  Philip  Murray,  and  his  coal  miners 
began  a  massive  drive  to  organize  basic  industries  along 
industrial  lines.  To  do  this  he  recruited  a  host  of 
communist  organizers  skilled  from  their  training  in  such 
organizational  struggles  as  Gastonia.  In  this  effort,  the 
dues  button  became  an  important  organizing  device.  In 
fact,  steel  workers  were  probably  wearing  SWOC  (Steel 
Workers  Organizing  Committee)  buttons  to  that  1937 
picnic  in  South  Chicago  on  Memorial  Day  and  Ford 
workers  wore  UAW  buttons  during  the  "battle  of  the 
overpass."  By  the  end  of  the  decade  workers  in  the  steel, 
packinghouse,  rubber,  auto,  and  aircraft  industries  had 
been  organized  into  the  CIO  after  many  bloody 
encounters.  Although  the  1935  Wagner  Act  sanctioned 
union  organizing,  the  capitalists  fought  openly  against 
unionization  for  years  afterward  (and  never  really  relaxed 
their  anti-union  activities). 


of  the  World  (I.W.W.) 
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During  the  depression  union  organizers  also  worked 
among  WPA  workers  and  the  unemployed.  In  the  South 
many  white  landowners  simply  took  all  the  New  Deal 
benefits  for  themselves  (benefits  designed  to  help  small 
farmers  and  tenants)  and  evicted  sharecroppers  and 
tenants  (portrayed  accurately  in  the  televised 
dramatization  of  Alex  Haley's  Roots).  In  Arkansas,  as 
hard  hit  as  any  poor  agricultural  area,  black  activist  E.  B. 
McKinney  and  young  socialist  H.  L.  Mitchell  began 
organizing  sharecroppers,  tenants,  and  displaced  farm 
workers  into  the  racially  integrated  Southern  Tenant 
Farmer's  Union.  In  March,  1935,  the  entire  establishment 
of  the  state  resorted  to  violence  to  break  up  the  STFU, 
harassing,  attacking,  even  killing  its  members 
(paralleling  the  repression  which  met  efforts  to  organize 
an  integrated  textile  workers  union  in  Gastonia,  North 
Carolina).  The  STFU  endured  despite  the  violence  and 
despite  threats  on  the  lives  of  Mitchell,  McKinney,  and 
others.  Mitchell  is  still  active  in  leftist  causes  and  lectures 
about  his  STFU  experiences. 

Union  membership  went  up  again  during  World  War  II, 
especially  in  war-related  industries,  but  fell  again  at  war's 
end.  As  had  been  the  case  in  1919-1920,  this  war  was  also 
followed  by  its  anti-radical  "witch-hunts."  Although  labor, 
under  pressure  from  the  Truman  administration,  began 
purging  leftists  in  the  late  1940's,  it  was  unable  to  prevent 
the  anti-labor  Taft-Hartley  bill  from  becoming  law  in  the 
climate  created  by  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  and  other 
reactionary  demagogues. 

By  1955  the  AFL  and  CIO  felt  sufficiently  alike  to  merge. 
As  a  result,  the  organizing  fires  were  banked  and  "big 
labor"  grew  complacent.  In  the  years  since  the  merger 
rank-and-file  workers  have  often  come  to  feel  as  frustrated 


International  Labor  Defense  (ILD)  buttons  from  the 
1920's. 


by  the  indifference  of  their  own  union  officials  as  by  their 
employer's  predictable  hostility.  As  a  result,  militant 
factions  have  formed  in  many  unions.  On  the  positive  side, 
blacks  have  overcome  much  of  the  racism  prevalent  in 
both  the  AFL  and  CIO  into  the  1950's  and  have  become  an 
increasingly  important  element  in  a  number  of  unions. 

The  polarity  between  labor  unions  comfortable  with  the 
status  quo  and  those  seeking  fundamental  changes  in  the 
system  has  dwindled  considerably  since  the  merger. 
Today  there  are  few  labor  leaders  who  stand  openly  on  the 
side  of  change  (exceptions  are  William  Wimpisinger  of  the 
Machinists  and  Jerry  Wurf  of  the  American  Federation  of 
State,  County,  and  Municipal  Employees).  An  earlier 
generation  of  labor  leader  -  a  Walter  Reuther  or  certainly  a 
Eugene  Debs  --  would  have  called  for  a  worker  takeover  of 
Chrysler  in  the  face  of  the  gross  mismanagement  we  read 
about.  Instead,  UAW  head  Douglas  Fraser  has  joined  with 
Chrysler  management  to  seek  a  government  bail-out.  This 
sort  of  government  involvement  could  open  the  door  to  the 
corporate  state  (which  in  my  youth  was  called  Fascism), 
perhaps  eventually  making  Chrysler  workers  as  much 
government  employees  as  the  Polish  shipyard  workers  at 
Gdansk.* 
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Bclva  A.  Lockwood 

and  National  Equal  Rights 
By  Stan  Hinden 


America  has  had  many  pioneers.  Some  braved  the 
wilderness,  crossing  a  continent  in  covered  wagons  to  open 
the  West.  Others  conquered  technological  frontiers,  with  a 
growing  sophistication  that  finally  put  men  on  the  moon. 
Still  others  found  their  challenges  in  tearing  down  the 
barriers  of  discrimination  choking  off  the  energies  and 
talents  of  American  women  and  minorities.  Among  the 
foremost  (if  least  known)  pioneers  in  the  long  struggle  for 
women's  rights  was  Belva  A.  Lockwood,  who  ran  for 
president  in  1884,  the  election  that  brought  Grover 
Cleveland  to  the  White  House.  Her  campaign  was  the  high 
point  of  a  life  devoted  to  struggling  for  the  simplest  of 
society's  prerogatives. 

Born  in  1830  on  a  farm  in  Niagara  County,  New  York, 
she  married  a  local  farmer  in  1848  who  died  five  years 
later,  leaving  her  with  a  small  daughter.  She  took  up  a 
teaching  career,  during  which  her  strong  belief  in  girls' 
athletics  raised  conservative  eyebrows.  She  became 
acquainted  with  the  fiery  feminist  Susan  B.  Anthony,  a 


Law  School.  She  completed  the  course,  but  was  denied  her 
diploma  and  barred  from  appearing  on  the  stage  with  the 
male  graduates.  She  was  then  denied  admission  to  the  bar 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  although  several  local  judges 
agreed  to  let  her  practice  in  their  courts.  She  finally  wrote 
to  President  Grant  in  1873  to  demand  her  diploma.  It  was 


For 


Equal    Righb  Ticket.  % 

FOR  PRESIDE  XT, 

Belva  A,  Lockwood. 


FOR  VlCF-rKR-mi'-N 


MARIETTA  L.  STOW. 
4884 


relationship  that  whetted  her  own  appetite  for  women's 
suffrage  and  other  rights.  In  1866  she  moved  to 
Washington  "to  see  what  was  being  done  at  this  great 
political  centre  --  this  seething  pot  --to  learn  something  of 
the  practical  workings  of  the  machinery  of  government 
and  to  see  what  the  great  men  and  women  of  the  country 
felt  and  thought."  She  taught  in  Washington  and  then 
opened  her  own  co-ed  academy  and  in  1868  married 
Reverend  Ezekiel  Lockwood.  They  had  a  child  who  died  in 
infancy;  he  followed  suit  in  1877. 

Denied  admission  to  other  Washington  law  schools  (her 
presence  would  distract  the  male  students,  they  argued), 
Lockwood  was  admitted  to  the  new  National  University 
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Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  November  1,  1884.  # 
This  newspaper  portrayal  of  the  "Mother  Hubbard" 
demonstration  in  Rahway,  New  Jersey,  on  behalf  of 
Lockwood's  presidential  candidacy  suggests  that  the 
males  involved  were  not  altogether  serious  in  their 
intentions.  Years  later,  however,  Lockwood  claimed 
that  the  "Mother  Hubbard"  clubs  of  New  Jersey  and 
elsewhere  had  actually  done  "some  creditable  work"  in 
advancing  her  cause. 

granted,  and  with  it  admission  to  the  bar.  Other  struggles 
lay  ahead,  however.  She  was  denied  admission  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  the  Court  of  Claims.  In 
the  latter  court,  a  judge  peered  down  at  her  and  said, 
"Mistress  Lockwood,  you  are  a  woman."  As  she  recalled 
later,  "For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  began  to  realize  that  it 
was  a  crime  to  be  a  woman."  From  1874  to  1879  Lockwood 
lobbied  Congress  for  a  bill  admitting  women  to  practice  in 
the  Supreme  Court.  "This  was  by  far  the  strongest 
lobbying  I  have  ever  performed,"  she  recalled.  "Nothing 
was  too  daring  for  me  to  attempt.  I  addressed  senators  as 
though  they  were  old  familiar  friends,  but  with  an 
earnestness  that  carried  with  it  conviction."  In  February 
1879,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  signed  into  law  a  bill  admitting 
women  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  all  other  federal  courts.  A 
month  later,  her  victory  complete,  she  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  both  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

A  fervent  feminist,  Lockwood  did  not  limit  her  reform 
initiatives  to  the  courts.  In  1872  her  lobbying  led  to 
legislation  guaranteeing  women  in  federal  jobs  equal  pay 
for  equal  work.  She  helped  liberalize  property  rights  for 
married  women  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  helped 
secure  the  appointment  of  a  matron  for  women  prisoners  in 
the  District  jail.  In  1872  she  campaigned  for  the  fiery 
Victoria  Claflin  Woodhull,  who  sought  the  presidency 
(Negro  leader  Frederick  Douglass  was  her  running  mate) 
on  the  Equal  Rights  party  ticket. 


Marietta  Stow  in  her  suffragette  costume  1884. 
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Twelve  years  later  a  small  group  of  women  held  a 
convention  in  California  and  nominated  Loekwood  for  the 
presidency  on  the  National  Equal  Rights  party  ticket,  with 
Marietta  L.  B.  Stow  as  her  running  mate.  After  being 
completely  surprised  by  a  letter  informing  her  of  her 
nomination,  Loekwood  said  nothing  about  it  until  she  ran 
into  a  courthouse  clerk  named  M.  A.  Clancy,  who  urged  her 
to  support  Greenback  presidential  candidate  Benjamin 
Butler  because  he  was  an  advocate  of  women's  suffrage, 
temperance,  and  labor  reform.  She  pulled  out  her  letter  and 
declared,  "Clancy,  I've  got  a  nomination  myself."  He  read 
her  letter,  burst  out  laughing,  and  said,  "That's  the  best 
joke  of  the  season." 

She  then  dashed  off  a  letter  accepting  the  nomination 
and  quickly  wrote  a  fifteen-point  platform  demanding 
prohibition,  anti-monopoly  legislation,  uniform  laws  on 
marriage  and  divorce,  equal  rights  for  naturalized  citizens, 
and  "equal  and  exact  justice  to  every  class  of  our  citizens, 
without  distinction  of  color,  sex,  or  nationality."  Although 
the  Loekwood  campaign  was  completely  overshadowed  by 
the  colorful,  close,  and  extraordinarily  dirty  contest 
between  Cleveland  and  James  G.  Blaine  (few  accounts  of 
the  election  even  mention  Loekwood),  her  effort  was 
interesting  in  its  own  right.  An  amusing  aspect  of  it  was  a 


network  of  local  "Mother  Hubbard  clubs"  apparently 
composed  of  young  men  who  dressed  in  women's  clothes 
and  campaigned  for  the  Lockwood-Stow  ticket  by 
marching,  making  speeches,  and  singing  songs.  She 
wound  up  with  4,149  popular  votes  from  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  Michigan,  Maryland,  Illinois,  and  California. 
She  later  claimed  that  she  had  won  the  "entire  electoral 
vote  of  Indiana"  (insisting  that  they  had  voted  for 
Cleveland  but  then  changed  their  minds  and  voted  the 
Lockwood-Stow  ticket),  but  the  official  records  do  not 
support  this  assertion.  Loekwood  ran  again  in  1888,  but 
with  less  intensity  and  sense  of  mission.  Her  1888  popular 
vote,  if  any,  is  not  known. 

She  then  retired  from  elective  politics  to  concentrate  on 
her  law  practice  and  lecturing  and  lobbying  for  world 
peace  and  women's  rights.  She  lived  long  enough  to  see 
many  of  her  goals  become  realities,  but  not  women's 
suffrage.  She  died  in  Washington  in  1917  at  the  age  of  86 
and  was  buried  in  Congressional  Cemetery  there.  Her  last 
political  activity  was  on  behalf  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  A 
stranger  to  the  pages  of  most  standard  history  books, 
Belva  Loekwood  deserves  much  greater  recognition  for  her 
pioneer  contribution  to  the  struggle  against  sexism.  ■ 


It  was  common  practice,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  for  each  candidate  to  have  his  own  ballot  box.  This  flower- 
decked  receptacle,  in  which  Loekwood  supporters  placed  their  votes  in  1 884,  was  first  used  twoyears  earlier  in 
Marietta  Stow's  bid  for  the  California  governorship. 
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A  sampling  of  buttons  for  post-1965  feminist  issues  (shown  60%  size). 
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Rum,  Religion,  "Revenooers" 
and  Repeal 

America's  "Noble  Experiment" 

By  Rob  Payne 


On  the  night  of  January  16, 1920,  New  York  seemed  a  bit 
quieter  than  normal.  Some  of  the  city's  restaurants  and 
hotels  had  draped  their  tables  in  black.  Miles  away  in 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  a  funeral  was  under  way.  A  prominent 
evangelist  was  delivering  the  eulogy  over  a  rather  lengthy 
coffin:  "Good-bye,  John.  You  were  God's  worst  enemy.  You 
were  Hell's  best  friend.  I  hate  you  with  a  perfect  hatred."  It 
was  the  funeral  of  "John  Barleycorn"  -  or  "Brother  Rum" 
or  any  of  a  thousand  names  given  to  alcoholic  beverages  -- 
but  the  occasion  was  more  a  beginning  than  a  finale. 
America's  "noble  experiment"  of  Prohibition  had  begun.  It 
was  now  a  federal  crime  to  manufacture,  sell,  or  consume 
"alcoholic  spirits." 

Its  roots  lay  deep  in  our  history.  Many  of  our  original 
settlers  came  to  North  America  with  the  idea  that 
drunkenness  was  a  sin  and  a  crime,  although  very  little 
was  known  of  the  medical  effects  of  excessive  drinking. 
Liquor  played  a  prominent  role  in  our  earliest  relations 
with  the  Indians.  When  explorer  Henry  Hudson  landed  on 
a  large  island  in  New  York  harbor,  he  found  some 
Delaware  Indians  fishing  along  the  shore.  He  invited  them 
to  a  drink  of  rum.  Their  chief  drank  too  much  and  soon 
passed  out,  followed  by  his  tribesmen.  The  island  then 
acquired  the  name  "manahacta-nieck,"  or  "island  where 
we  all  became  intoxicated."  Today  we  call  it  Manhattan. 
In  1638  and  again  in  1676,  the  liquor  trade  with  Indians 
incited  wars,  both  ending  in  pleas  by  Indian  leaders  to 
restrict  liquor  sales  to  their  people. 

Among  the  colonists,  drinking  was  an  important  part  of 
daily  life,  especially  the  "healths"  (mixed  liquor  tonics 
which  people  drank  to  improve  their  health).  In  some 
cases,  especially  on  the  interior  where  transportation 


facilities  were  primitive,  farmers  found  it  easier  to  distill 
surplus  grain  into  liquor  than  to  ship  it  in  bulk.  Distilleries, 
breweries,  and  wineries  grew  quickly  in  numbers, 
although  many  beverages  like  rum  were  imported  from  the 
West  Indies  and  elsewhere.  Few  "rites  of  passage"  - 
baptisms,  marriages,  funerals,  even  ministerial 
ordinations  -  took  place  without  ample  quantities  of 
whiskey,  rum  beer,  wine,  and  hard  cider.  By  1792  our 
demand  for  these  beverages  was  so  great  that  more  than 
2600  distilleries  were  operating  and  our  annual 
consumption  had  reached  IVi  gallons  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child. 

The  first  notable  attacks  on  liquor  came  from  the  pulpit, 
a  major  source  of  support  for  all  of  our  temperance 
movements.  The  military,  influenced  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush  of  Philadelphia,  also  became  concerned.  On  Rush's 
advice,  General  George  Washington  limited  each  soldier  in 
the  Continental  Army  to  one  quart  of  "cyder"  or  "spruce 
beer"  per  day  and  sailors  to  a  half  pint  of  rum.  He  also 
decreed  all  "tippling  houses"  off-limits  to  soldiers. 
Although  his  "evidence"  was  more  superficial  than 
scientific,  Rush's  treatise  "The  Effects  of  Ardent  Spirits  on 
the  Human  Mind  and  Body"  did  much  to  spur  temperance 
enthusiasm.  In  1813  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Intemperance  was  born  in  Boston.  Its  aim 
was  to  prevent  drunkenness  through  excessive  use  of 
hard  liquors;  to  do  so  they  served  wine  at  meetings  and 
urged  drinkers  to  substitute  beer  for  whiskey  or  rum! 

But  temperance  leaders  soon  came  to  believe  that 
total  abstinence,  enforced  through  laws  prohibiting  the 
distilling  or  fermenting  of  liquor,  was  the  answer.  The 
American  Temperance  Society,  formed  in  1826  in  Boston, 
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STATEWIDE 


was  the  backbone  of  the  movement,  promoting  abstinence 
through  such  revivalistic  techniques  as  emotional 
pamphlets  and  meetings  with  speeches  by  fallen  and 
saved  alike.  By  1833  it  boasted  5000  local  chapters  and  a 
membership  of  nearly  a  million  nationwide,  nearly  all  in 
the  North  (southerners  tended  to  shy  away  from  reform 
societies  because  of  the  abolitionists).  A  majority  of  its 
members  were  women  and  most  ATS  faithful,  men  and 
women  alike,  had  never  been  drinkers.  Much  more 
effective  was  an  interesting  group  called  the 
"Washingtonians,"  formed  in  1840  by  six  drunks  in 
Baltimore,  which  consisted  mainly  of  reformed  drinkers 
(much  like  the  modern  "Alcoholics  Anonymous,"  only 
much  more  evangelical  and  flamboyant).  Its  children's 
brigade,  the  "Cold  Water  Army,"  often  paraded  in  white 
suits  and  dresses  while  reciting  chants  such  as 
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"We  do  not  think,  we'll  ever  drink 
Whiskey  or  gin,  brandy  or  rum, 
Or  anything  that'll  make  drunk  come." 

From  1829  through  1845  several  states  enacted  local- 
option  laws  and  stricter  controls  on  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  liquor.  In  1846  Maine  became  the  first  state  to 
impose  total  prohibition  and  within  nine  years  twelve 
additional  states  and  the  Minnesota  Territory  had  adopted 
their  own  "Maine  laws."  Although  Tennessee  was  the  only 
southern  state  to  do  so,  many  counties  and  communities  in 
the  South  went  dry  on  a  local  basis.  For  the  most  part, 
these  laws  were  poorly  enforced.  Many  were  struck  down 
by  the  courts  and  others  were  repealed  during  the  Civil 
War. 

In  1869,  after  temperance  leaders  grew  weary  of  trying  to 
beg  the  major  parties  to  write  prohibition  into  their 
platforms,  the  Prohibition  party  was  organized  to  carry 
the  cause  into  the  political  arena.  It  was  never  successful 
on  the  national  level,  although  many  of  its  local 
candidates  won  election  to  public  office.  It,  and  various  off- 
shoots, played  an  important  role  in  lobbying  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  through  Congress  and  the 
legislatures. 

More  important,  however,  was  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  which  was  born  in  1874.  The  WCTU 
won  strong  backing  from  the  churches  and  proved 
brilliant  at  recruiting  and  retaining  its  members.  The 
organization  was  adept  at  using  a  merit  system,  with 
awards  given  for  almost  everything.  The  WCTU  reached 
young  people  through  its  "Young  People's  Branch"  and 
"Loyal  Temperance  Legion."  Much  emphasis  was  put 
upon  pledging.  Children,  often  too  young  to  really 
understand  much  about  liquor,  were  lectured  on  the  evils  of 
"demon  rum"  and  then  asked  to  sign  a  pledge  card 
attesting  that  they  would  never  try  any  alcoholic  drink. 
Another  key  WCTU  device  was  its  use  of  such  slogans  as 
"lips  that  touch  wine  will  never  touch  mine."  In  1893  the 
WCTU  was  joined  in  the  war  on  liquor  by  the  Anti-Saloon 
League,  a  group  responsible  for  many  rallies,  marches, 
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and  conventions  that  inspired  some  of  the  best  temperance 
buttons  and  other  items  known. 

On  December  18,  1917,  Congress  adopted  and  sent  to  the 
states  a  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  the 
manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation  of  alcoholic 
beverages  that  was  ratified  on  January  29, 1919,  and  took 
effect  on  January  16,  1920.  The  "noble  experiment" 
became  a  colossal  failure.  Instead  of  making  America 
more  law-abiding,  it  fostered  enormous  growth  in 
organized  crime  in  most  major  urban  areas,  as 
"bootlegging"  such  drinks  as  "bathtub  gin"  became  big 
business.  In  most  areas  enforcement  was  a  joke.  Illicit 
saloons  --  "speak-easies"  -  flourished  as  authorities  looked 
the  other  way.  As  a  result  of  their  secluded  nature,  more 
women  began  to  imbibe  in  public.  The  coastal  states 
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always  had  ships  carrying  foreign  liquor  just  beyond  the 
twelve-mile  limit,  safely  in  international  waters.  At  one 
time  Maine  had  only  two  full-time  enforcers,  or 
"revenooers,"  to  police  its  long  and  lonely  coastline. 

Prohibition  became  a  source  of  national  debate,  pitting 
city  against  country,  Protestant  against  Catholic,  and 
Republican  against  Democrat  (to  the  general 
disadvantage  of  a  Democratic  party  split  between  rural 
"dry"  Protestants  and  urban  "wet"  Catholics).  In  the  end, 
however,  it  failed  not  because  of  politics  or  theology  or 
geography  but  because  it  simply  did  not  work.  On 
December  5,  1933,  the  "noble  experiment"  came  to  an  end 
with  ratification  of  the  Twenty-First  Amendment.  "John 
Barleycorn"  had  risen  from  his  grave.  ■ 
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Ballots,  Beerwagons  and  Buzzards: 
The  Great  Veterans'  Rally  of  1876 

By  John  D.  Pfeifer 


Political  collectors  are  as  diverse  in  their  tastes 
and  areas  of  interest  as  they  are  in  their  own 
political  opinions.  This  diversity  is  commonly 
understood  and  appreciated  as  part  of  what  make 
this  the  most  fascinating  hobby  in  America  today. 
But  there  is  another  difference  between  collectors 
that  is  not  so  evident.  Some  collect  as  a  hobby, 
many  as  an  investment;  others  see  an  artifact  as 
an  example  of  period  art,  while  a  few  join  the 
ranks  for  reasons  known  only  to  them.  Whatever 
the  motive,  the  true  collector  is  never  satisfied 
simply  to  own  an  item,  but  takes  great  pleasure  in 
finding  it  and  even  greater  satisfaction  in 
discovering  its  political  significance  and  the  role 
that  it  played  in  the  history  of  that  campaign. 

Such  was  the  case  with  this  Tildren-Hendricks 
ribbon  (pictured  ribbon  with  flag).  By  itself  it  is 
just  another  ribbon,  but  a  few  hours  in  a  library 
revealed  the  interesting  part  it  played  in  one  of  the 
most  controversial  elections  in  our  history.  The 
silk  ceases  to  be  just  an  old  ribbon  and  becomes  a 
window  to  the  past.  It  was  proudly  worn  by  one  ol 
the  nine  thousand  Civil  War  veterans  who 
swarmed  into  Indianapolis  for  the  great 
Democratic  Veterans'  Rally  of  1876. 

According  to  the  Democratic  Indianapolis 
Sentinel,  it  was  "an  outpouring  of  the  masses  of 
the  state  such  as  is  rarely  seen.  Never  in  the 
history  of  Indianapolis  has  its  streets  been  so 
densely  packed  with  interested  and  enthusiastic 
crowds."  Comparing  the  rally  with  what  it  labeled 
"the  radical  fraud  of  last  month"  (a  national 
reunion  of  Union  veterans  in  Indianapolis 
promoted  as  "nonpartisan"),  the  Sentinel 
claimed,  "There  were  no  false  pretenses  about 
yesterday's  affair,  no  hollow  clap-trap  about  the 
'Boys  in  Blue.'  Veterans  came  by  the  thousands  as 
soldiers  and  Democrats  as  well.  They  were  invited 
as  Democrats,  came  as  Democrats,  and  were 
welcomed  by  Democrats  in  a  Democratic  city." 

The  October  5,  1876,  celebration  honored 
Democratic  veterans  of  all  wars,  with  emphasis  on 
those  "veterans  who  fought  for  the  Union  now 
fighting  for  reform."  Governor  Thomas 
Hendricks,  Tilden's  running-mate,  opened  the 
festivities  by  calling  on  all  Democratic  veterans  to 
join  together  in  a  real  union  of  North  and  South 
with  the  local  Tilden-Hendricks  guards  ordered  to 
assemble  on  Tennessee  Street  with  torches  lit  at 
7:00  sharp.  The  parade  began  on  Tennessee  and 
followed  a  winding  route  to  Washington  Street, 
where  all  the  groups  converged  and  proceeded  en 
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masse  to  the  Statehouse  Square.  Along  the  parade 
route  the  streets  were  a  blaze  of  light  from  the 
torches,  plus  Chinese  lanterns  suspended  from 
every  available  point.  The  larger  hotels  had 
fireworks  displays  and  people  lined  the  streets  for 
miles.  Congregated  at  the  Statehouse  were  the 
principal  speakers  for  the  evening,  Hendricks, 
governors  Curtin  of  Pennsylvania  and  Palmer  of 
Illinois,  and  a  young  party  stalwart  from  Kokomo 
who  would  later  play  a  key  role  in  national 
Democratic  politics,  John  W.  Kern. 

The  Sentinel  estimated  that  100,000  people 
gathered  to  hear  their  speeches  and  cheer  the 
Democratic  party.  To  insure  that  the  event  would 
be  a  real  success,  it  was  announced  that  L.  Walters 
and  Sons  (one  of  the  major  employers  in  the  city) 
would  close  its  barrel-stave  company  for  the 
reunion  and  that  General  Knefler's  old  "war 
horse"  would  definitely  be  in  the  parade.  Although 
the  historical  significance  of  the  old  gentleman's 
horse  remains  a  mystery,  the  vivid  descriptions  of 
the  parade  banners  remain  to  tantalize  the 
collector.  It  was  reported  that  a  Tilden  club  from 
Greenfield  carried  a  large  silk  banner  with  huge 
portraits  of  Tilden  and  Hendricks  and  the 
sentiment  "Tilden  and  Hendricks,  Long  May 
They  Live  and  Protect  Our  Country."  On  the 
reverse  it  read  "Republican  Reformers  -  Blaine, 
Belknap,  Babcock  and  Shepherd"  (an  obvious 
reference  to  Blaine's  tangled  financial  affairs  and 
other  symbols  of  Republican  corruption  sure  to 
have  brought  smiles  to  the  faces  of  the  Democratic 
faithful  assembled  along  Washington  Street). 
Another  large  banner  had  been  handpainted  by 
M.  A.  Fisher,  a  well  known  Louisville  artist, 
described  as  "painted  in  illuminating  colors,  fine 
golden  finished  lettering,  and  to  crown  it  all, 
remarkable  portraits  of  both  candidates  that  were 
wagered  to  be  the  handsomest  in  the  parade." 

Having  enjoyed  the  Democratic  version  of  the 
event,  I  decided  to  read  the  account  in  the 
Republican  Indianapolis  Journal.  It  judged  the 
torchlight  parade  "a  dismal  failure  with  no 
harmony  or  discipline"  with  only  2000  Indiana 
veterans  among  the  estimated  5500  marchers  and 
observed  "far  more  pretty  girls  in  the  parade 
wagons  than  there  were  veterans."  The  Journal 
complained  of  drunkenness  in  the  streets, 
"imported  bullies"  mistreating  the  women  of 
Indianapolis,  and  drunken  prostitutes  on  Market 
Street  shouting,  "Hurrah  for  Tilden  and 
Hendricks,"  as  the  parade  passed  by.  A  huge  piece 
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of  limestone  representing  the  Democratic 
platform  was  a  feature  of  the  parade.  Following 
right  behind  was  a  beer  wagon,  prompting  a 
Journal  reporter  to  suggest  that  the  inscription 
was  on  the  wrong  wagon!  The  Journal  went  on  to 
complain  of  900  men  wearing  badges  of  a  regiment 
that  returned  home  with  only  300.  But  the 
shabbiest  trick  of  all  was  William  F.  Christian's 
deception  in  passing  off  a  Canadian  buzzard  as  an 
American  eagle!  As  a  group  of  "imported  Chicago 
wharf-rats"  passed  through  the  arch  at  Meridan 
and  Washington,  the  bird  flew  from  its  perch, 
"buzzed"  the  marchers,  and  "refused  a  meal  that 
would  have  delighted  any  real  American  eagle!" 

Regardless  of  which  version  of  the  rally  the 
reader  chooses  to  believe,  the  celebration  was  part 
of  a  bitter  contest  waged  over  issues  and 
fundamental  differences  that  threatened  to  divide 
the  country  once  again  into  two  armed  camps.  The 
ribbon  proudly  worn  that  day  by  an  unknown 
veteran,  like  the  divided  nation,  survived  to  give 
us  a  glimpse  through  the  fabric  of  time.  All  a 
collector  must  do  is  pin  on  his  ribbon,  shut  his 
eyes,  and  be  on  Tennessee  Street  at  7:00  sharp, 
torch  lit  and  ready  to  march!  ■ 


Q&A 

by  David  J.  Frent 


Q.  When  was  the  first  use  of  cardboard  photos  in  fancy 
frames  as  campaign  items? 

A.  Cardboards  (printed  photos  on  cardboards)  were  used 
from  the  time  of  Lincoln  to  the  McKinley-Bryan  era. 

Paper  photos  of  a  beardless  Lincoln  exist  in  lockets  and 
other  period  artifacts  and  are  considered  the  forerunner  of 
the  campaign  paper  portraits  in  shells  or  frames. 

The  1864  campaign  saw  widespread  use  of  the  W  x  1" 
rectangular-framed  cardboards.  Several  of  the  Lincoln 
and  McClennan  pieces  are  also  found  with  ribbon  hangers. 
A  few  Andrew  Johnson  items  are  known  in  this  form,  but 
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whether  they  are  for  his  Vice  Presidential  campaign  or  to 
commemorate  his  ascension  to  the  Presidency  in 
unknown. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  paper  and 
cardboard  photos  were  used  in  conjunction  with  ornate 
hangers  and  intricately  designed  pressed  metal  shields. 
However,  the  introduction  of  the  celluloid  button  in  1896, 
with  its  superior  graphics  and  cheaper  manufacturing 
process,  replaced  the  cardboards  and,  for  the  most  part,  all 
of  the  other  forms  of  labor-intensive  political  material  used 
in  the  1800's. 
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APIC  Project  1980 

By  Joe  Wasserman 
NOTES 


80/226.  This  6"  red,  white,  blue  and  black  celluloid  was 
produced  by  Phillips  for  Frank  Enten's  PC  Button 
Company  and  was  a  popular  vendor  item  in  Detroit.  It  was 
also  made  in  a  3"  variety  and  as  an  electronic  blinker. 

80/227.  Made  by  Reagan  California  alternate  and  APIC 
member  Timothy  Riley,  this  6"  red,  white,  blue  and  black 
celluloid  sold  for  $10  on  the  streets  of  Detroit  and,  because 
of  its  great  visibility,  attracted  the  attention  of  many 
collectors  watching  the  convention  on  TV. 

80/228.  This  2-3/16"  full  color  celluloid  was  made  in 
small  quantity  and  passed  out  at  a  Reagan  meeting  in  a 
private  home  in  northern  Indiana  during  the  primary. 

80/229.  This  2-3/16"  red,  white.and  blue  celluloid,  a  copy 
of  a  1976  Minnesota  piece,  first  appeared  at  the  Utah  state 
convention  and  was  later  worn  to  Detroit  by  the  Utah 
delegates. 

80/230.  500  of  these  2W  red,  white,  blue  and  black 
celluloids  were  sold  in  the  Nebraska  state  Republican 
headquarters  in  Grand  Island  and  in  the  first  and  second 
district  headquarters. 

80/231.  The  earliest  of  the  Reagan  cowboy  hat  buttons, 
this  2V"  full  color  celluloid  was  ordered  by  an  avid  Indiana 
Reagan  supporter  early  in  the  primary  campaign. 
Manufacturer  and  quantity  are  not  known,  but  it  is  readily 
available  at  a  modest  price. 

80/232.  A  2%A"  blue  and  white  celluloid  ordered  in  very 
limited  quantity  by  a  Texas  delegate,  this  item  was  sold  for 
$3  each  in  Detroit. 

80/233.  This  21//'  black  on  yellow  celluloid  was 
distributed  by  the  California  Reagan  campaign  during  the 
autumn  of  1980. 

80/234.  Made  by  Insta-Button  (Seattle),  this  2Va"  green 
and  white  celluloid  was  used  as  a  state  convention 
fundraiser  by  the  Snohoneish  County  Republican 
Women's  Club  and  later  worn  by  Washington  delegates  to 
the  national  convention. 

80/235.  This  2-3/16"  red  on  yellow  celluloid  was  the 
official  button  for  the  New  Mexico  delegation  to  the 
Republican  convention.  Many  were  manufactured  on  a 
rosette.  Only  a  few  were  available  to  collectors. 

80/236.  This  2'/i"  red  on  white  celluloid  was  worn  by 
some  of  the  Minnesota  delegates  to  the  Republican 
convention  to  boost  the  vice  presidential  prospects  of 
Minnesota  Governor  Al  Quie. 

80/237.  One  of  the  most  attractive  lithographs  of  1980, 
this  IW  red,  white  and  blue  button  was  distributed  by 
Philadelphia  Reagan  forces  late  in  the  campaign. 

80/238.  Made  in  small  quantity  by  Votes  Unlimited 
(Ferndale,  NY),  this  2Vi"  red,  white,  and  blue  celluloid  was 
ordered  by  a  Nebraska  delegate  to  the  Republican  national 
convention  prior  to  Bush's  selection  by  Reagan. 
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All  items  shown  40%  actual  size  except  as  noted. 
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80/248  80/249 
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80/239.  This  1  V  white  on  blue  celluloid  was  distributed 
by  "Farmers  and  Ranchers  for  Reagan,"  one  of  the 
independent  committees  set  up  to  provide  additional 
support  for  the  Reagan  campaign.  Made  by  Fargo  Rubber 
Stamp,  it  is  available  in  quantity. 

80/240.  This  214"  red,  white,  blue  and  black  celluloid 
with  ribbon  was  made  by  N.  G.  Slater  and  sold  at  the 
Republican  national  convention. 

80/241.  This  traditional  N.  G.  Slater  design,  appearing 
in  2Va",  and  3V>"  sizes  in  red,  white,  blue  and  black, 
was  made  for  sale  by  vendors  throughout  the  country 
during  the  fall  campaign.  An  earlier  variety  bears  the 
slogan  "LET'S  MAKE  AMERICA  GREAT  AGAIN." 

80/242.  This  3  _■"  red,  white,  blue,  and  black  celluloid 
was  made  by  N.G.  Slater  and  sold  by  vendors  at  the 
republican  national  convention. 

80/243-80/245.  250  of  each  of  these  attractive,  well- 
made  3"  celluloids  were  made  for  a  joint  fundraising  effort 
by  three  adjacent  Pennsylvania  counties.  #243  is  red, 
white  and  green.  »244  is  green  and  white,  and  #245  is 
green,  white,  and  yellow.  The  Adams  County  variety 
appears  to  be  more  elusive  than  the  other  two. 

80/246.  This  3"  red,  white  and  blue  celluloid  was 
distributed  by  a  Texas  Reagan  group  during  the  fall 
campaign. 

80/247.  Made  by  APIC  member  Frank  Enten's  PC 
Button  Company,  this  3"  red,  white  and  blue  celluloid  was 
the  best  selling  button  at  election  night  headquarters 
inside  the  Washington  Hilton,  later  the  scene  of  the 
assasination  attempt  on  President  Reagan. 
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80/248-80/254.  Made  in  Fresno,  California,  this  set  of 
3"  green,  black  and  white  celluloids  was  sold  at  the 
Republican  national  convention  by  a  Republican  women's 
group  inside  the  Detroit  Plaza  exhibit  area  and  at  various 
women's  functions. 

80/255.  Made  by  New  York  Badge,  a  subsidiary  of 
Millenium,  this  2W  red,  white  and  blue  celluloid  was  sold 
at  Republican  headquarters  and  by  vendors  throughout 
the  nation  during  the  fall  campaign. 

80/256.  Ordered  by  the  national  Reagan  committee,  this 
white  on  blue  21  i"  celluloid  by  Columbia  was  distributed  by 
the  Reagan  campaign's  Christian  desk. 

80/257.  This  2V4"  white  on  blue  celluloid  was  made  by 
Columbia  and  distributed  by  the  Teamsters  and  Maritime 
Union  representatives  supporting  Reagan. 

80/258.  This  2V4"  white  on  blue  celluloid  was  made  by 
Columbia   for   the   national    Reagan   campaign  and 

distributed  by  its  Athlete's  Division. 

80/259.  Made  by  Columbia  for  the  national  Reagan 
committee,  this  1  W  white  on  blue  celluloid  was  worn  by 
members  of  the  Reagan  Youth  Division  and  given  to 
volunteers  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

80/260.  This  1  blue  on  white  celluloid  was  given  away 
at  a  Reagan  headquarters  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
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80/261.  Manufactured  by  Phillips  for  the  Nationalities 
Division  of  the  national  Reagan  campaign,  this  1W  red, 
white,  blue  and  gray  celluloid  was  mailed  to  ethnic 
volunteers  with  a  membership  card. 

80/262.  This  IV  blue  on  white  celluloid  was  made  by 
Columbia  Advertising  for  the  national  Reagan  campaign 
during  the  autumn  and  was  available  in  Texas  and  other 
parts  of  the  Southwest. 

80/263.  This  3W  blue  on  white  celluloid  made  by 
Timberline  Corp.  (Rapid  City,  South  Dakota)  utilizing  the 
popular  design  of  the  6"  South  Dakota  convention  button 
was  sold  during  the  fall  campaign. 

80/264.  Made  by  Creative  Photocrafts  (Sylvania, 
Ohio),  this  3V>"  full  color  celluloid  was  sold  by  vendors  at 
campaign  events  in  Ohio  and  later  on  the  streets  of 
Washington  during  the  inauguration. 

80/265.  This  2W  celluloid,  made  in  white  on  red  and 
white  on  green  varieties,  was  ordered  by  the  Republican 
National  Committee  almost  instantly  after  Carter's 
blunder  during  the  Cleveland  debate.  It  was  given  out  in 
several  Reagan  state  headquarters. 

80/266.  This  IV>"  red  on  white  celluloid  was  also  inspired 
by  Carter's  debate  statement  that  his  daughter  Amy 
viewed  nuclear  proliferation  as  our  foremost  national 
concern. 

80/267.  This  VA"  white  on  blue  celluloid  was  distributed 
by  Reagan's  California  campaign  in  the  autumn. 

NOTE:  Items  80/268  thru  80/275  were  jobbed  through 
collector-dealer  Steve  Elkin's  Iowa  Button  and  Badge 
Company.  Dalo  was  the  manufacturer  for  80/268  and 
80/272  thru  80/275. 

80/268.  This  2'/4"  black,  blue  and  white  celluloid  was  sold 
at  Republican  campaign  functions  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

80/269.  This  1%"  black  on  yellow  celluloid  was  sold  at 
campaign  functions  throughout  Iowa. 

80/270.  This  3"  red,  white,  and  black  celluloid  was  sold 
at  the  Utah  state  Republican  convention. 

80/271.  Ordered  by  an  Oklahoma  attorney  who  was  both 
a  close  friend  of  Democratic  Senate  nominee  Andy  Coats 
and  an  avid  Reagan  supporter,  250  of  this  1W  red,  white 
and  blue  celluloid  were  made.  Many  were  apparently 
destroyed  after  Coats  raised  objections. 

80/272  &  80/273.  These  celluloids  were  sold  at  the 
Republican  convention.  80/272  is  3"  and  red,  white,  blue 
and  black.  The  31//'  80/273  comes  in  blue,  white  and  black 
and  also  red,  white,  and  blue  varieties. 

80/274.  This  3V2"  red  and  white  celluloid  was  sold  in 
Detroit  during  the  Republican  convention. 

80/275.  This  IW  x  2W  black  on  yellow  celluloid  oval 
was  sold  at  Republican  campaign  functions  throughout 
the  country. 

80/276.  This  1%"  white  on  green  lithograph  was  the 
national  button  of  the  United  Food  and  Commercial 
Workers. 

80/277.  This  full  color  l3A"  x  2</>"  oval  celluloid  is  a 
remake  of  80/180,  with  "America"  corrected  to  read 


80/263  80/264 
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80/292  80/293 


"American."  The  colors  are  brighter  and  the  photos 
sharper.  This  Millenium  Rose  Garden  jugate  was  made  for 
the  fall  campaign  and  usually  sells  for  about  $1. 

80/278.  500  of  this  4"  green,  black  and  white  celluloid 
were  ordered  from  Wendell's  by  Democratic  Cumberland 
County  Commissioner  and  APIC  Executive  Board 
member  Jake  Myers  with  the  authorization  of  the  White 
House.  It  was  used  as  floor  identification  by  the 
approximately  100  Carter  Pennsylvania  delegates  to  the 
national  convention. 

80/279.  Used  in  Gary  Minter's  campaign  for  the 
Roanoke  (Virginia)  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  this  4" 
green,  black,  and  white  celluloid  was  presented  to  donors. 
500  were  made  and  personalized  on  the  back  by  Minter 
with  typed  serial  numbers. 

80/80.  Fewer  than  300  of  this  creative  3"  black  and  white 
celluloid  trigate.  utlizing  the  "Indy  500"  checkered  flag 
theme,  were  made  for  distribution  in  Indiana  during  the 
fall  campaign. 

80/281.  This  2  V  black  and  green  on  white  celluloid  was 
used  in  Indiana  during  the  fall  campaign. 

80/282.  Produced  locally  in  small  quantity,  this  VA" 
green  on  white  celluloid  was  used  in  the  Buffalo,  New  York 
area.  The  map  represents  the  fourteen  county  western  New 
York  area. 

80/283.  This  214"  green  and  white  celluloid  was  produced 
in  small  quantity  for  an  anti-organization  faction  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  western  New  York. 

80/284.  This  3"  white  on  green  celluloid  was  made  by  the 
Houston  office  of  the  Texas  Carter-Mondale  committee  for 
the  Texas  caucuses  on  May  3,  1980.  Of  the  1000  made, 
about  850  were  given  to  precinct  captains  in  the  Houston, 
Galveston,  and  Beaumont  areas. 

80/285.  Made  by  the  Horn  Company  (Philadelphia),  this 


80/284  80/285 
80/289  so/290  80/291 


2lA"  white  on  red  celluloid,  a  larger  version 
as  issued  by  the  Minnesota  Anderson 


80/290 

green  and  white  3"  celluloid  was  used  in  Carter's  northern 
Virginia  headquareters. 

80/286.  1000  of  this  2W  black,  green  and  white  celluloid 
were  made  by  N.  G.  Slater  for  the  chairman  of  the  northern 
Alabama  Carter  committee  and  given  out  at  a  Rosalynn 
Carter  rally  in  Huntsville  on  November  3,  1980. 

80/287.  Made  by  Millenium,  this  3Vi"  red,  white,  blue, 
black  and  brown  celluloid  was  sold  in  New  York  during  the 
Democratic  convention. 

80/288.  Designed  for  the  Anderson-Lucey  National 
Unity  Campaign  by  Millenium,  this  very  attractive  3Vz" 
black,  gold,  red,  white  and  blue  celluloid  appeared  rather 
late  in  the  campaign. 

80/289.  This  handsome  2VV  red,  white,  blue  and  black 
celluloid,  probably  the  most  celver  1980  caricature  item  to 
appear,  was  sold  as  a  fundraiser  by  Anderson  supporters 
in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  the  Philadelphia  area. 

80/290.  This 
of  80/118,  w 
campaign. 

80/291.  500  of  these  white  and  red  134"  celluloids  were 
ordered  by  the  Minnesota  Anderson  campaign  and  given 
out  at  an  Anderson  appearance  in  Minneapolis  in  October 
1980. 

80/292.  Distributed  by  an  Anderson  group  in  Oklahoma, 
this  attractive  and  well  made  IW  white  on  red  celluloid 
was  made  in  small  quantity. 

80/293.  This  handsome  IW  x  34"  red  on  gold  lapel  pin 
was  made  as  a  staff  pin  for  Anderson's  national 
headquarteres  in  Washington.  Late  in  the  campaign  some 
were  sold  as  fundraisers. 

80/294.  In  mid-October,  the  Anderson  campaign  in 
Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  issued  this  IW  red  on  white 
celluloid  to  raise  badly  needed  funds. 

80/295.  Ordered  by  the  New  York  Liberal  party  from  N. 
G.  Slater,  this  134"  red,  white,  and  blue  celluloid  was 
distributed  throughout  New  York. 

80/296.  This  21 1"  black  and  white  on  green  celluloid  was 
worn  by  Anderson  supporters  in  Vermont  during  their 
petition  drive  to  have  Anderson  placed  on  the  November 
ballot.  Smallwood  was  the  stand-in  vice  presidential 
c  andidate,  since  Patrick  Lucey  had  not  yet  been  chosen. I 
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NEWS 


Make  Your  Room  Reservations  Now  For  The  1981  APIC  National 
Convention  In  Carlisle,  PA.  August  5-8. 

See  details  in  the  lastest  APIC  newsletter  mailing. 


President's  Message: 

A  Tempest  in  Our  Teapot 

In  the  last  issue;  the  Keynoter  Editor  remarked  on 
what  he  felt  was  an  unexpected  lack  of  cooperation  in 
the  Kennedy-Nixon  issue  by  two  members  who  have 
been  -  and  continue  to  be  -  very  active  in  their 
contributions  to  hobby-oriented  publications  and 
efforts.  The  naming  of  these  individuals  in  the  Editor's 
Message  brought  nearly  a  dozen  letters  in  response. 
Some  of  the  letters  felt  that,  whether  or  not  the  facts 
were  correct,  the  names  should  have  been  withheld, 
while  some  of  the  letters  were  supportive  of  the 
individuals  involved  regardless  of  the  facts  in  the 
matter. 

In  reviewing  this  whole  series  of  events,  several 
comments  seem  to  be  in  order.  Certainly  the  efficacy  of 
using  names  in  a  situation  such  as  this  can  be 
legitimately  debated  and,  in  fairness  to  the  goals  we  all 
seek,  would  not  be  repeated.  It  is  equally  clear  that  there 
are  significant  difference  of  interpretation  between  all 
of  the  individuals  involved  as  to  what  actually  occurred 
or  failed  to  occur.  In  fairness,  recognition  should  be 
extended  to  all  three  of  these  people  for  their  many 
accomplishments. 

Chris  Crain  founded  the  Nixon  Chapter  of  our 
organization  and  for  many  years  was  the  mainstay  of 
the  Chapter  and  its  excellent  publication,  Checkers. 
Harvey  Goldberg,  who  has  written  on  campaign 
characters  and  items  for  many  publications  and  is  the 
Editor  of  the  Kennedy  Chapter  newsletter,  has  just 
compiled  a  book  on  John  Kennedy  items  that  is 
reviewed  in  this  issue.  We  hope  that  in  the  future  both 
Chris  and  Harvey  will  continue  their  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  hobby. 

Dr.  Roger  Fischer  has  done  an  outstanding  job  as 
Editor  of  the  Keynoter  and  is  a  noted  academic  scholar 
in  the  field  of  political  artifact  history.  The  APIC  has 
been  extremely  fortunate  to  be  able  to  draw  upon  his 
services  and  looks  forward  to  doing  so  for  many  years  to 


Cox-Roosevelt  Jugate  Brings 
$33,000  in  Warner  Auction 

Lot  #198  in  the  Don  Warner  Auction,  a  Cox-Roosevelt 
VA"  jugate,  of  which  this  was  the  only  one  known,  was 
gavelled  down  for  $30,000  to  APIC  member  Joe  Jacobs 
Saturday,  April  4  in  New  York's  World  Trade  Center.  With 
the  10%  buyer's  fee,  the  total  price  was  $33,000,  a  record  for 
any  political  item. 

Amidst  an  increasingly  hushed  audience,  Mr.  Jacobs 
and  Malcolm  Forbes,  Jr.  of  Forbes  Magazine  bid  in  $500 
increments  until  the  final  gavel.  A  third  bidder  had 
dropped  out  at  the  $15,000  level. 

Mr.  Jacobs  called  this  piece  "the  capstone"  of  his 
collection,  which  now  numbers  over  10,000  items.  In  other 
Warner  auction  activity,  it  was  evident  that  pre-1896 
material  was  very  strongly  bid,  with  most  items  going 
above  guide  price.  Celluloids  drew  mixed  biddings,  with 
many  quality  items  bringing  substantially  less  than 
guide. 

A  number  of  APIC  collectors  and  auctioneers 
commented  after  the  auction  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  lack 
of  serious  bids  on  many  items  in  the  $100  -  $350  category 
even  though  these  items  generate  active  bidding  in  mail 
auctions  and  frequently  bring  higher  prices  than  were 
achieved  here.  One  auctioneer  noted  that  in  his 
conversations  with  members  prior  to  the  auction,  there 
seemed  to  be  some  who  misunderstood  the  procedure  of  a 
floor  auction,  and  assumed  that  bids  received  after  the 
auction  date  would  still  be  valid.  In  a  floor  auction, 
however,  only  bids  received  prior  to  the  auction  are 
counted,  and  the  final  price  is  determined  at  the  live 
auction.  It  was  noted  that  about  5%  of  the  items  were  sold 
on  the  mail  bid  ("to  the  book").  ■ 


WANTED!! 

Ed  Sullivan  and  Roger  Fisher  have  begun  work  on  an 
illustrated  encyclopedia  of  American  presidential  and 
cause  ribbons  and  ribbon  badges,  1789-1920,  and  need  your 
help.  If  you  have  unusual  items  of  this  sort  (including 
hopefuls  and  3rd  party),  please  send  photos,  xeroxes,  or 
descriptions  to  Ed  Sullivan,  70  Valley  View  Drive,  Suffield 
CT  06078.  With  your  help  we  can  make  this  project  a  real 
contribution  to  the  hobby.  ■ 
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Books  in  the  Hobby 

By  Roger  Fischer 


A  welcome  addition  to  the 
literature  of  inaugural  medals  and 
badges  is  H.  Joseph  Levine's 
Collectors  Guide  to  Presidential 
Inaugural  Medals  and  Memorabilia, 
a  120  page  paperback  volume 
available  at  $8.95  from  Levine's 
Presidential  Coin  and  Antique  (6204 
Little  River  Turnpike,  Alexandria  VA 
22312)  or  from  publisher  Johnson  & 
Jensen  (8  Briar  Ridge  Drive,  Danbury 
CT  06810).  Created  as  a  companion  to 
Neil  MacNeil's  excellent  The 
President's  Medal ,  the  Levine  volume 
largely  ignores  the  actual  history  of 
the  medals  and  memorabilia  and 
concentrates  instead  upon  such 
collector-oriented  topics  as  current 
values,  availability,  display 
possibilities,  and  approaches  to 
building  a  collection.  Unlike  Richard 
Dusterberg's  The  Official  Inaugural 
Medals  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  (which  the  MacNeil  and  Levine 
books  have  rendered  rather  obsolete), 
the  Collectors  Guide  also  includes 
background  information  and  value 
guides  on  such  official  inaugural 
memorabilia  as  committee  badges, 
license  plates,  police  badges,  and 
commemorative  plates. 

A  noted  authority  of  American 
medals  and  other  exonumia  and  for  a 
decade  the  dominant  figure  in  the 
inaugural  medals  market,  Levine's 
insights  into  value  ranges  and  trends 
make  this  somewhat  overpriced  little 
paperback  essential  for  all  collectors 
of  inaugural  items.  I  found  especially 
valuable  his  cogent  observations  on 
availability  (as  opposed  to  the  often 
misleading  mintage  figures)  and  the 
effects  of  the  1980  precious  metals 
panic  on  recent  gold  and  silver 
medals.  In  my  opinion,  any  political 
collector  who  ventures  into  the  field  of 
inaugural  medals  and  badges  without 
the  benefit  of  Joe's  expertise  is  rather 
foolish. 

My  major  disappointment  with  the 
volume  is  its  exclusion  of  "unofficial" 
inaugural    memorabilia  not 


authorized  by  the  inaugural 
committees.  This  is  more  of  a 
reflection  upon  the  phenomenon  of 
inaugural  collecting  than  it  is  a 
criticism  of  the  book,  for  the  vast 
majority  of  serious  inaugural 
specialists  tend  to  limit  their  interest 
to  the  highly  standardized  "official" 
medals,  badges,  plates,  license  plates, 
and  the  like,  largely  ignoring  the 
much  more  diverse  ribbons,  badges, 
and  other  items  created  for  individual 
delegations  and  the  general  public.  As 
Levine  has  explained,  the  typical 
inaugural  collector  dislikes 
"uncharted,  open-ended  collectible 
areas,"  preferring  instead  "a 
collection  he  can  complete.  .  .a 
relatively  small,  defined  collection." 
According  to  Joe,  "He  derives  his 
pleasure  from.  .  .seeing  the  number  of 
medals  needed  to  complete  it  steadily 
diminish."  My  own  fascination  with 
political  collecting  is  in  large  part 
based  on  the  almost  infinite  variety  of 
artifacts  available.  To  me,  deriving 
pleasure  from  watching  collecting 
opportunities  vanish  is  somewhat  like 
hitting  your  thumb  with  a  hammer 
because  it  feels  so  good  when  you  quit! 

There  is  no  question,  however,  that 
Collectors  Guide  to  Presidential 
Inaugural  Medals  and  Memorabilia 
faithfully  reflects  the  interests  of  most 
inaugural  specialists,  contains  a 
wealth  of  information  for  them,  and 
merits  a  place  on  the  bookshelf  of 
every  member  of  this  fraternity. 

Collectors  who  really  covet  a 
"relatively  small"  collection  would  do 
well  to  consider  the  teeny,  weeny 
world  of  microbibliophilia,  the 
appreciation  of  miniature  books.  To 
the  small  (in  both  meanings  of  the 
term)  number  of  miniatures  of  a 
political  nature  have  been  added  two 
1980  biographies,  Carter:  The  Will  to 
Win  (text  by  Jean  Godden)  and 
Reagan:  The  Man  from  Main  Street 
USA  (text  by  Vance  H.  Trimble).  Both 
were  published  by  the  Mosaic  Press, 
creator  of  such  mini-masterpieces  as 


Itty  Bitty  Bottles,  Plain  Jane  Vanilla, 
and  Miriam  Mouse's  Survival 
Manual.  Both  64  pages  in  length  and 
15/16"  high  with  acid-free  paper  and 
leatherette  blue  covers,  Carter  and 
Reagan  were  each  hand-sewn  in 
quantities  of  one  thousand  numbered 
copies  each.  They  are  available  at  $23 
each  postpaid  from  Mosaic  Press,  358 
Oliver  Road,  Cincinnati  OH  45215. 
Publisher-editor  Miriam  Irwin 
informs  us  that  special  leather-bound 
editions  of  fifty  copies  each  have  been 
produced  and  may  be  purchased  for 
$45  each  while  supplies  last.  Although 
miniature  books  are  produced  to  be 
collected  rather  than  used  in  the 
political  process  and  seem  a  bit 
expensive  (it  computes  out  to 
something  like  $4,416  per  pound  in 
leatherette  and  $8,640  in  leather), 
those  who  like  truly  "small,  defined 
collections"  can  acquire  a  complete  set 
of  known  1980  political  microbiblio- 
philia from  Mosaic  Press  for  a  wee 
investment  of  $136. 

Bonnie  Gardner  has  written  that 
The  Campaign  Items  of  John  F. 
Kennedy ,  a  comprehensive 
photographic  reference  volume 
containing  illustrations  of  more  than 
a  thousand  buttons,  ribbons,  jewelry, 
medals,  posters,  and  3-D  artifacts 
from  Kennedy's  congressional, 
senatorial,  vice-presidential,  and 
presidential  campaigns  is  now 
available  for  $8.00  ($9.50  first  class 
mail).  The  volume  contains  full-sized 
pictures,  detailed  descriptions,  cross- 
references,  notes,  and  a  numbering 
system  that  will  most  likely  become 
the  standard  code  for  Kennedy 
specialists.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
from  Bonnie  (1337  Olivine,  Mentone, 
California  92359).  Publication  of  this 
volume  represents  an  enormous  labor 
of  love  for  Bonnie,  Harvey  Goldberg, 
and  the  Kennedy  Chapter  members 
who  supplied  them  with  items  and 
information.  These  active,  unselfish 
individuals  deserve  our  congratula- 
tions. ■ 


